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March Wind 


“Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, ‘spite of ugly looks and threats, f 
And, out of sight, art nursing April's violets!” 7D. 


||] 


Ho” very like March some of us are! A young friend stamped ini 
the house after school one day, threw his hat on the shelf in th 
cloak closet, kicked his muddy galoshes into the corner, tossed his sch 
books onto a chair in the hall, grabbed a small broken plane out of h ; 
brother’s hand, and stamped up to his room. Jo 

What was the matter with Jimmy? Nothing very serious. He was ju di 
experiencing a little March weather, mentally! Things had gone wro 


at school, and he was as blustery as a March wind. Wy, 
I have known Jimmy for a long time, and in spite of all the show @ “ 
a bad disposition I knew that underneath, like March, he was “kin “ 


hearted, ‘spite of ugly looks and threats.” I knew too that when heh 
time to think things over—like March, who is “nursing April’s violets’ 
Jimmy would set about to put his thoughts in order, and before bedtin 
he would repair the plane for his brother, wipe the dishes for Moth 
or do some other thoughtful thing to clear his conscience. 

March winds have a useful purpose in God’s plan for the earth; th 
clear the air and help to sweeten and mellow the earth and prepare it f 
the growing season. So we watch the March winds bluster and blo 
knowing that April’s violets will soon come forth. 

But when our thoughts get tangled and we begin to feel that eve 
thing is going wrong, that our lessons are too hard for us, our frien 
are not playing fair, and our families do not love as, we do not need 
act like a March wind. Doing so only causes more trouble. I¢ makes 
difference what the difficulty has been, a thought like this one will de 
the mind for happy thoughts: 


“T will be kind in all my thoughts, 
I'll bear no hate or spite; 
I'll say and do the kindly things 


j 
q 
That I consider right.” | 
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Who cares how loud 
The wind may shout? 
He cannot blow 
The sunlight out! 


Who cares one bit 
For Jack Frost’s tricks 
When the crocus lanterns 
Have golden wicks 


And spring is waiting 
Just beyond 

The willow grove 
To wave her wand? 
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H-WHOO! Ah-whoo! Whoo-whoo-oo! 
Standing on a high bank beside the rail- 
road track, Lee looked far down the shining 
rails to the clump of tall trees that swayed in 
the wind. 


appeared down the track, the noise and smoke 
fading away. 

Lee sighed. Slowly he walked home, across 
the fields, up a little hill, then across a wide 


meadow to an old white farmhouse that stood a_ bal 


Ah-whoo! Ah-whoo! Whoo-whoo! distance back from a country road. 


_ a A great cloud of smoke appeared above the How he would love to ride that roaring train!) | 
4 a trees. The train was coming nearer, whistling as The Four-Fifteen Express, his father called it a 
me it rounded the curve. The chug of its mighty en- _ because it came through the valley at four-fifteen’ city 
= gine grew louder, shaking the leaves of the big every afternoon on its noisy way to the great city) |, 
: oak trees above Lee’s head. some two hundred miles away. It came bak} « 


Whoo-whoo-00! The big black nose of the 
locomotive, with its one great glass eye, came 
around the curve down the track. On it raced, 
hauling a long line of passenger cars, clickety- 
clickety-clacking over the rails. 

Lee’s blue eyes grew wide with excitement, as 
they did each day at this time when he watched 
the passenger train race by on its way to the big 
city. The wind blowing through the little valley 
’ ruffled his blond hair and even showered him 


again early in the morning. : 

Lee walked into the house and carefully placed 
his cap and books on the table. How he would 
love to be a passenger on that train, sitting a 
the window and watching the countryside whi 
by! 

“Lee?” his mother called from the kitchen. 

“Yes, Mother,” Lee replied, and he went to 
greet her before changing his clothes. 


“Mother,” he said in a serious voice, frown§ 
with a few cinders from the train’s smokestack. 


waved to the engineer, who was leaning out of 
the cab, a red handkerchief wrapped around his 
neck and goggles on his eyes. 4 

The engineer waved in reply. Then he reached 
up and gave a short tug on the whistle cord— 
Whoo! That was: just for Lee. The engine flashed 
by, and in another minute the train of cars dis- 
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ing at the floor, “do you think I'll ever ride the} 
oS But he didn’t care about the cinders. The huge _ train to the big city?” it 
: roaring engine was almost beside him now. He Lee’s mother laughed as she peeled anothe'§ hea 


potato for the stew. “Every day you ask me tht 
same question, Lee,” she said, “and every day! 
give you the same answer: ‘Someday, perhap 
I don’t know.’ Now run along and change yout 
clothes, Lee. Your father needs some help i 
the barn.” 

In a few minutes Lee was in the barn, hi 
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By William J. Murdoch 


PRY AGM ing his father spread clean sweet-smelling hay 

in the stalls. 

“My boy is very quiet this afternoon,” his 

smoke } father said, speaking in his slow fashion. “Some- 
} thing wrong at school today, Lee?” 

» ACcfOSs} “No, Father. I had all my lessons.” 

a wid’) Lee's father nodded and reached for another 

stoodi) bale of hay. “I think I know the trouble,” he 
said. “The Four-Fifteen ?” 


8 trait’) Lee could not help smiling. “Father, if only 
alled it,” _i¢ just once I could take the train to the big 
r-fifteen) city, I'm sure I'd be the happiest boy in the 
reat world!” = 

ne back} You think you'd like the city, Lee?” 

‘ “Oh, yes! It must be wonderful!” 

y placed} “Father! Lee! Wash for supper!” 

e wo 


€ wou" “Yes, Mother!’ Lee and his father called, 
iting a! and they went to’the house. 

ide wht} Days passed. The weather grew warmer. The 
big oak trees on the bank by the railroad track 


chen. § were showing signs of spring. Their great limbs 

went 0@ tossed in the raw March winds that swept 
through the valley. 

frown 


‘ Now as he stood waiting for the Four-Fifteen 
‘tide th Lee’s eyes shone with excitement when he saw 
it round the familiar curve in the track and 
heard it shriek its warning. Ah-whoo! Ah-whoo! 
Whoo-whoo-oo! 

It raced by, and the engineer gave Lee the 


another 
k me the 
ery day! 


erhaps—§ usual greeting of a wave and a special, short 
inge yous whistle. Then Lee started for home again, still 
: help # longing to ride the train to the big city. Deep 
in his heart he was afraid he never would ride it. 

Then one afternoon Lee waited in vain for 


im, he 


the. Four-Fifteen. Squinting his eyes, he peered 
down the track. No train. He listened. No wail 
of the ‘locomotive whistle above the March 
wind that tossed the branches of the oak trees 
overhead—nothing but the wind and the sigh 
of the limbs. 

Heavyhearted, he walked slowly home to tell 
his mother and father. 

“Oh, well,” his father said, “there have been 
heavy rains all about us. Perhaps the Four- 
Fifteen was delayed by a storm.” 

But the next day, when a high wind swept the 
countryside, there was no Four-Fifteen either. 

“But no wonder!” said his father when Lee 
burst into the house, panting from his hard 
walk against the raw March wind, his face and 
ears tingling. 

“Why, Father?” Lee asked quickly. 

“Because it isn’t the Four-Fifteen any more. 
It’s the Ten-Thirty.” He showed Lee a small 
item in the newspaper the paper carrier had 
just left. “See? It says the train schedule has 
been changed, and it now comes through the 
valley at ten-thirty at night. It returns through 
at noon when you're in school.” 

“Then I won't see it again! The engineer 
won't wave to me any more or blow his whistle 
especially for me! I won't see the passengers 
on their way to the city!” 

Lee’s father looked at his mother and cleared 
his throat rather uncomfortably. “Oh, well, Lee,” 
he said, “you mustn’t be too disappointed. After 
all it’s just a train.” 

“But it was a very special train to me,” Lee re- 
plied in a low voice. Then he raised his head; 
his eyes sparkled with an idea. “Please, Father, 
may I stay up tonight and watch the train come 
through the valley? Please, Father! Just to wave 
to the engineer for the last time!” 

Mother raised her eyebrows in surprise. “Stay 
up until ten-thirty 

“Just this once,” he pleaded. 

“Well, now,” Father said in his slow manner, 
“well, now I don’t see what great harm it would 
do, Mother, just this once. This is Friday night. 
There'll be no school tomorrow so Lee can sleep 
late in the morning. Yes, Lee, you may go down 
to the bank by the tracks and wave good-by— 
just this once!” 

Shortly before ten-thirty Lee stepped out into 
the night. A strong wind was still blowing, but 
the rain had ceased. He buttoned his warm coat 
against the sharp March wind, and in his hand 


March 
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he carried a small oil lan- A Happy Heart didn’t he blow the whistle 
tern to light his way. He p to signal he had seen Lee's 
waved goodby to: his fa- By Kathryn S. Gibson light? Lee looked down at 
ther and mother, who the lantern. It was almost 
would wait up until he There is something ‘way down out. 
returned; and then he deep i in me The train roared closer 
started across the fields to- That is like a little voice, and closer; the engineer | 
ward the tracks. And when I'm very, very good couldn’t see Lee’s feeble” 
The feeble light of the It makes my heart rejoice. light! 
lantern seemed very faint , Lee needed a bigger sig- 
in the windy darkness. But just as surely as can be, nal, a brighter one 
If Iam ever bad 


He wished he had tak- 
en Father’s flashlight or 
trimmed the wick and 
filled the lantern. It gave 
very little light, but Lee 
made his way safely to the 
bank. What a sight greet- 
ed him when he reached 
the tracks! Two of the tall 
oak trees had been blown down by the wind- 
storm of the late afternoon. The upper parts of 
their heavy trunks and their long limbs had 
fallen across the tracks. 

Ah-whoo! Ah-whoo! Whoo-whoo-oo! 

Lee nearly dropped his lantern in alarm. That 
was the Ten-Thirty, whistling on its way to 
the curve. In another few minutes it would be 
racing down the track in front of him, speeding 
right into the fallen trees—speeding for a wreck! 

For an instant Lee thought of running for 
help. But that would do no good; the train was 
coming too fast! 

Ah-whoo! Ah-whoo! Whoo-whoo-oo! 

Although he was warmly dressed in his mack- 
inaw and stocking cap, Lee suddenly felt cold as 
fear gripped him. He had to find some way of 
stopping the train. Some signal—— 

Yes, his lantern! He scrambled down the high 
bank to the tracks. Then down toward the curve 
he ran, stumbling over ties and stones, running, 
running—his breath coming hard. 

Ah-whoo! Ah-whoo! Whoo-whoo-oo! There— 
the train was coming round the curve! The bright 
glare of its headlight swept across the faintly 
greening fields as the engine roared around the 
curve. 

Lee raised his lantern high and swung it, 
waving it up and down, to and fro, back and 
forth. 

_ The engine raced on without slackening its: 
speed. Lee waved his light again. Why didn’t 


the engineer blink the headlight in reply? Why: 


March 


The little voice speaks to my heart 
And makes me feel quite sad. 


Since I have learned to listen 
To this little voice in me 

My heart is nearly always 
As happy as can be. 


rain. What could he use— 


mackinaw and placed it in 


the center of the tracks. Next he took off his” 
woolen stocking cap. Then, his teeth chattering - 
as the wind struck his warm body, he unscrewed © 
the little cap in the bottom of the lantern and” 
poured the oil over his clothes. Taking two steps ” 
backward, he threw the burning lantern on the 
oil-soaked coat and hat. Instantly fire seemed to 
leap from the ground, sending flames high into” 


the air. 


Ah-whoo! Ah-whoo! Whoo-whoo-oo! The lo- 
comotive pounded down the tracks, its whistle” 
screaming, its great pistons hissing. Lee stood 


back from the tracks—waiting, breathlessly, hop- 


ing the engineer would see the signal fire in time. 
Ah-whoo! Ah-whoo! Whoo-whoo! The engine | 
whistled loudly, angrily. Ah-whoo! Ah-whoo! 


Lee heard the wheels grinding on the rails, felt 


the earth trembling beneath his a. The en 


gineer had seen the fire! 

Ah-whoo! Closer and closer came the big en 
gine, but slower now. Ah-whoo! Snorting and 
puffing, it charged right up to the bonfire on 
the tracks. Finally, as the great iron wheels 
skidded over the fire, the mighty engine shud 
dered to a.stop, bell clanging. 


The engineer and fireman and conductor 


jumped down from the train. Lee was so excited 


he could hardly talk. But he stammered out his’ 


reason for stopping the train. 
. “You've saved a lot of lives tonight, my boy,’ 
said the engineer. “But we must warn the next 


train and get the track cleared right away. Do you 
(Please turn to page 30) 


fire? Quickly he searched © 
the ground along the 
tracks. There was wood, © 
but it was wet from the | 


what would burn quickly 
and brightly? He had an» 
idea. He removed his” 
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ER brown eyes sparkling with happy ex- 
H citement, Alma watched her father and the 
} truck driver load the last of the furniture into 
) the van and close the big doors. 

) “It’s time to go now, Tippy,” she said to the 
4 bright-eyed chipmunk that nervously flicked its 
) tail and watched her curiously from a jutting 
4 tock near the porch of the ranger station. “I’ve 
brought you some cooky crumbs for a good-by 
9 gift. Come on. No one will hurt you.” 

She held out her hand invitingly, and Tippy 
“engine came to her in a series of cautious little runs. 
-whoo! | He was eating greedily when her mother drove 
ils. felt | 2£0und the corner of the house in the family car. 
rhe ea “Come, Alma,” she called. “Daddy will ride 

in the van.” 

Alma placed the remainder of the crumbs 
in a neat pile on the porch. 

“Good-by, Tippy,” she said softly. “It has 
been fun playing with you, but just think! I'll 
have children to play with now!” 

Her heart was full of rejoicing as she got 
into the car with her mother, and as they drove 
down the mountainside her happiness bubbled 
up to her lips in the words of a song. 

“Sowing in the morning, 

Sowing seeds of kindnes 2 

She couldn’t remember the other words of 
the song, so she sang the few words she re- 
membered over and over. 

At last she began to think of the words them- 
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By Vada F. Augustine 


selves, and of what they meant, and she became 
confused. She had seen her mother sewing in 
the morning—sewing on the sewing machine, 


which was the only sort of sewing Alma knew a 
anything about. But “sewing” seeds of kindness — 
—she couldn’t understand how a person could "7 


sew seeds of any kind. 

“Mother, it’s just a song, isn’t it?” she asked, 
turning her questioning eyes up to her mother’s = 
face. “Because one can’t sew seeds, can one?” Fi 

Alma’s mother understood her bewilderment 7 
at once. She explained that the words “sew” and 
“sow” sound alike but have different meanings. 
She told Alma how the farmers of olden times q 
used to plant their fields by sowing or scattering 
the grain by hand over the fields. 

“And we can sow seeds of kindness,” she 
told Alma, “by doing good.” be 

“Will you teach me all the words of the E 
song?” Alma asked, and her mother agreed. 7 

Because they sang the whole way to town the 
trip seemed very short and not at all tiring. 
When they arrived at their own new home Alma 
had the added fun and excitement of exploring 
the empty rooms before the furniture van arrived. q 

It was not until the next morning that Alma d 
began to explore the new neighborhood. Then 
instead of being excited and happy, as she had . 
been the day before, she was disappointed and a 
gloomy. 4 

“I don’t like it here,” she told her mother. 


quickly 7 
ad an 
his 
ed it 
of | 
ttering © 


“I wish we hadn’t come at all. I wish we’d moved 
somewhere else!” 
_Her mother noticed the tears sparkling in her 
brown eyes. 
“Why, Alma! Why?” she asked. 
The tears spilled over Alma’s eyelids and ran 
down her cheeks. 


“There’s not another house in the block ex- 
cept this one next door,” she said, pointing to 
the pretty white cottage across the picket fence. 
“And no one lives there. It’s all closed up and 
dark.” 

Alma’s mother put her arm about her. 

“You mustn’t jump to conclusions,” she said. 
“Things are not always as they appear. Some- 
times very good things are hiding under a rough 
shell—like walnut kernels, for instance. I don’t 
think the people next door will be away long. 
I think they would have closed their garage 
doors if they had intended to be gone very 
long.” 


“Well, anyhow,” Alma said, “they probably 


don’t have any children, at least any little girls 
my age.” 

Alma’s mother smiled. 

“Yesterday we were singing about sowing 
seeds and reaping a harvest,” she reminded 
Alma. “We sow other seeds than seeds of kind- 
ness. We sow seeds of belief in God, and trust 
in His wisdom, and faith in His love. We trusted 
God to help us find this lovely new home. Can’t 
we trust Him to help you find 
friends?” 

Alma began to smile again. 

“Of course we can,” she 
agreed, and taking her skates 


she went out to try them on the I wish that I could whistle 
Like all the other boys, 


house. But in a few minutes she But all that comes out when I she has asked me to her birth 


smooth sidewalk in front of the 


came in flushed and excited 


again. Is just a funny noise. 


“I'm sure the people next 


_ door won't be gone long,” she I do just as they tell me; 


Almost Discouraged 
By Bernice Kruger 


She came home smiling happily. 

“Mother!” she exclaimed, her eyes shining 
“Maybe there is a little girl living over there, 
There’s a girl’s bike in the garage!” 

Now Alma could hardly wait for the neigh. 
bors to come home, but she and her mother” 
were shopping downtown when the neighbor | 
did arrive. However the moment Alma and her 
mother reached home they heard a door in the | ~* 
house on the other side of the picket fence bang } .4 
and a little girl about Alma’s size came running | 
up their walk and rang the bell. ib 

“My name is Hazel,” she said smiling, a 
Alma opened the door. “My mother told me! } § 
might come over and thank you for feeding my} 
cat. We were supposed to come home last night, 
and when we couldn’t—well, I just asked God 
to take care of her, and He did. You see, she™ 
needs more to eat now, because she’s feeding | 
her kittens.” 

“I love kittens!” Alma said. “How many 
does she have? May I see them?” 

- “Oh, yes! She has four, and you may have one’ 
when they are old enough to leave their mother,” ” 
Hazel promised. Then the two girls ran over to. 
look at the kittens. 

As she was getting ready for bed that night 
Alma’s happiness bubbled up into song again. 

“Sowing seeds of kindness, 

Waiting for the harvest——” 
Suddenly she stopped and laughed aloud. 
“Mother, I was just think 

ing,” she said, “if feeding 
Hazel’s cat was sowing’ a seed 
of kindness, it sprouted fast, 
didn’t it? Just think! She want 
to be my friend. She’s going to 
give me a kitten for a pet, and 


day party tomorrow.” 

Alma’s mother smiled. He 
eyes were bright with thought 
fulness. 


said, “because they left their 
kitty there, and she’s hungry. 
She’s thin, and she’s crying for 
food. May I feed her?” 

“OF course!” Alma’s mother 
agreed and brought a bowl of 
fresh milk. But the thin white 
cat would not be coaxed away 
from her own back step. Finally 
Alma carried the milk to her. 


I pucker up just so— 
Just why I cannot whistle 
I really do not know. 


My dad says, “Keep on try- 
in ” 


He says “without a doubt” 
That someday when I try real 
hard 
_ A whistle will come out! 


“Seeds of kindness are wot 
derful seeds to sow!” she said 
“And they nearly always yiell 
a manifold harvest.” 

Alma stopped brushing he 
hair to ask: “Manifold? Whi 
is that?” 

“Something that is many 


or multiplied—more than yo 
(Turn to inside back cover). 
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By Bula Hahn 
at night } Copyright 1950 by the author 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


In. the distance j 
they could see 


the trees. 


Jets Freedom 


What the Story Told Before : 


Dave Jackson lived with Jet and Sarah Stockwell ; 
and their parents on a homestead. An Indian family, Part Five 


1€ wants Big Brother, Running Deer, Moonflower, and their ; 

going t0 § parents lived across the creek. B fond watched his mother set out a platter of 
pet, and Jet thought that he was free as a bird, but was he? corn pone and fill a bowl with turnips. Sarah 
er birth § When he went to hunt for two lost sheep he found put extra plates on the table and filled the mugs 


Jimmy Larkin, helpless with a badly sprained ankle. . . 
Jet and the aie boys took him ior the Stockwell with = “ Jet was glad that he — d Ben and 
cabin, where he told them that he was working for Running Deer had reached home in time to eat 


the pony express, a company organized to carry letters the noon meal with the family. He was hungry, 
between the people in the new country and the people and he knew the other boys were too after their 


are won ™ in the East. While Jimmy's ankle was healing Jet and six-mile ride across open country from Ben’s 
id @ Running Deer took word of the pony express to their 
she said home. 
eld friends the Jeffrieses and the Buxtons. Mrs. Jeffries Fath d th ——" lked with 
AYS yie® wrote a letter and gave it to the boys. Mr. Jeffries told ather and the two indian boys ta = 


them of his plan to try to save their sheep. All the set- Ben and Dave as they sat with Jimmy before the 
tlers were to mark their sheep and herd them in one hearth. Father was enthusiastic about the plan 
flock. The boys were to be the herders. calling for all the neighbors to put their sheep 
into one big flock and have the boys herd them. 
: horse and either Hae ote Jet was to go along. The Jet listened but said nothing. Father had asked 
than you other boy was to herd sheep. Jet wanted to do both. him a few minutes before, ‘““Which do you want 
) Which should he choose? to do—take Jimmy home or help herd sheep?” 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I pray 
For faith to see 

There’s only good 
In store for me. 


Jet couldn’t do both; he would 
have to make up his mind which 
he would rather do. 

At the table Father filled 
their plates, then turned to Ben, 
saying, “Will your father and 
Mr. Buxton want to send the 
sheep to open range right 
away?” 

“Yes,” Ben told him. “They 
are marking their sheep this af- 
ternoon. Father said each fam- 
ily should mark their own sheep 
so they could tell them apart 
when the time came to separate 
them.” 


“Of course,” Father said. 
“Tll mark my sheep today 
too.” 

As soon as they had finished 
eating Father went outside. The 
Indian boys and Dave followed. 
Jet watched them go; then he 
looked at Ben. His friend's 
_ eyes were shining as he went 
over and sat down on the bench 
beside Jimmy. Jet knew that 
Ben would want to stay indoors 
all afternoon. That was all 
right; it would be his only 
chance to talk with Jimmy. Jim- 
my wanted to start home the 
next morning. Ben would go 
home too the next day after he 
had stopped at the sawmill and 
told Mr. Tanner about the 


March 


plans for the sheep. Mr. Tan- 
ner would like the plan, and 
Tod would want to herd. Ben 
was going to herd, so was Run- 
ning Deer. 

Jet must decide whether he 
would tend sheep or take Jim- 
my home; whichever he did, 
Dave would then do the other. 
Jet reasoned that if he took Jim- 
my home he might get to see 
one of the express riders—that 
is, if one should come while he 
was there. But the trip would 
be over in just a few days. The 
boys that went to the sheep 
range would get to spend sev- 
eral weeks together and have a 
good time. 

Jet almost wished that his 
father had told him what to do. 
He had been proud of his free- 
dom, proud that he could 
choose the things that he did; 
but he was finding now that 
with freedom comes responsi- 
bility, the responsibility of de- 
cision. If Father told him what 
to do, he might wish he could 
do the other, but he would do 
as Father said without question. 
At least the matter would be 
settled. 

Jet sat on the long bench, his 
elbows propped on the end of 
the table, his head resting in 
his cupped hands. Jimmy called 
to him, saying, “What time do 
we start in the morning?” 

Jet looked up quickly. Jimmy 
was taking it for granted that 
he, Jet, would go home with 
him. “I’m depending on you 
to help me out with my story,” 
the boy said. “You can tell my 
father and mother how easy it 
is to get lost in the scrub coun- 


Of course he should be the 
one to take Jimmy home, Jet 
thought. No one else could tell 
Jimmy's father and mother all 
the details of Jimmy's accident. 


He owed it to them! Hadn 
they sent Jimmy to find Jet; 
father and the other settlers s 
they too could know about the 
pony express. He owed it to’ 
Jimmy too for his bravery. | 
was his duty to go. How could’ 
he have thought differently? 

“We'll be ready to start a. 
soon as Big Brother brings the” 
horse for you to ride,” he an 
swered. 

Mother called from the yard, 
and Jet got up and went out 
side. “Take this to your father,” 
she said, handing Jet a can of” 
pokeberry dye. “Tell him I've! 
spared enough for him to mark] 
the sheep.” 

Jet took the can of dye, but 
before he took it to his father 
he set the can on the ground 
He got a stick about a foot long” 
and tied a small rag over and? 
around the end of it. Then with 
the can in one hand and the’ 
swab in the other he hurried 
out to the sheeppen. 

Father stood beside the gatt™ 
counting the sheep as Dave and 
the Indian boys drove them into” 
a small inclosure. ‘Thirty-six it’ 
all,” he said proudly as he fas 
tened the bars. ; 

When ‘Jet and Dave had cot: 
nered and caught a sheep, Fr” 
ther dipped the swab in tht’ 
dye and painted a short purpl 
stripe down the middle of ib 
back. As soon as this was a 
complished the sheep wi 


laughter at the odd-lookinj 
striped flock. Father grinned’ 
“The sight of them is enouf 
to frighten the coyotes awaj, 
he said. 

Marking the sheep had take! 
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most of the afternoon. The sun 
dipped close to the top of the 
western tree line. Jet and Dave 
went to the barnlot to do their 


4 evening chores. Father brought 
7 out the milk buckets and called 
1 to the cows that waited inside 


the corral gate. Big Brother and 


Running Deer got on their 
7 horses and started toward their 
} home. 


The family ate supper by 


} candlelight. Mother had stewed 
ja kettle of her precious dried 


apples and baked a pan of sweet 


|bread in the skillet on the 


hearth. Everyone seemed to feel 


| that it was a special occasion. 


1} There were eight of them on 


1 the benches at the table: Father, 
Mother, 


Sarah, Lonny, Jet, 
Dave, Jimmy, and Ben. They 
lingered awhile after they had 


} finished eating, even though 


there was much to be done be- 
fore going to sleep for the 


] night. 


They sat talking, and each 


Jone realized—though no one 
{| mentioned it—that on the fol- 
lowing night at suppertime 
i) Mother and Sarah and Lonny 
J would be alone. They would 
J eat alone and spend the night 


in the cabin alone. For early the 


J next morning Jet and Jimmy 


would start the thisty-five-mile 
tide to Jimmy’s home. Father 
and Dave would drive the sheep 


jto the open range that Mr. 


Jeffries had chosen. Father 
would not return that day or the 
next. He would stay to see the 
other neighbors when they 
brought their sheep; then he 


# would want to see the flock to- 
4m gether and wait until the sheep 


were quiet and the shepherd 
boys settled at their task before 


, he left them. 


“We have work to do yet 
tonight,” Father said, getting 


a “Pp from the table. The others 


followed quickly. The dishes 
were washed and put away. A 
basket of eggs was brought in 
and carefully put in a kettle of 
hot water. There must be 
boiled eggs to put in the lunch 
for Jet and Jimmy, who would 
be going one way, and for Fa- 
ther and Dave, who would be 
going another. Dried rations 
for Dave to take to the range 
were packed. Blankets for him 
to sleep in were rolled and tied. 
Jimmy’s ankle was given one 
more soaking in the tub of 
warm water. Mother said she 
wanted Jimmy’s folks to know 
he had had good care while he 
was there. 

From the high shelf on the 
wall Mother took a folded 
piece of wrapping paper. She 
opened it and spread it on the 
table. It was about the size of 
Jet and Sarah’s slate. Already 
Mother had covered one side 
of it with writing. “The letter 
to Grandfather and Grand- 
mother!” Jet said. “Is there 


room on it for me to write . 


something too?” 

“I have left a space at the 
bottom for you and Sarah to 
write a few lines,’ Mother told 
him. 

Jet let his sister write first. 
She wrote: “I’m almost as tall 
as Mother, and I have learned 
to knit.” Then she signed her 
name. Jet took the pencil. There 
was so much he wanted to say 
and such a little space. Finally 
he wrote: “I have about the 
finest pony in the new country. 
Thank you for giving me the 
money to buy him. Jet.” 

Mother smiled, picked up 
the paper, and folded it with 
the writing inside. She folded 
it again and again. She wrote 
Grandfather’s name on the top 
side. Then she got a needle and 
thread and sewed the edges to- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


I know, dear God, 
That I am blessed 
With hours and hours 
For sleep and rest. 


gether. Jimmy took the letter 
and put it in his pocket with 
the letter that Ben’s mother had 
written. Father picked up the 
shovel and scooped ashes over 
the logs and live coals, banking 
the fire for the night. 

They were still at the break- 
fast table the next morning 
when Big Brother rode into the 
yard on his horse. As he had 
promised, he brought an extra 
horse with saddle and bridle. 
Jimmy pushed back his plate; 
he was too excited to eat more. 
He looked at Mother and Fa- 
ther. “Thank you for all you’ve 
done for me—an’ for letting 
Jet take me home.” His eyes 
were pleading. “Won't you 
please let Jet stay a few days 
with me.” 

Jet picked up his and Jimmy's 
lunch and waited for Mother’s 
answer. “A day to go,” she said. 
“He may stay two days; then a 
day to come back. I shall expect 
him home on the evening of the 
fourth day.” 

“I will be here,” Jet said. 

Father and Big _ Brother 
helped Jimmy into the saddle 
and slipped his bandaged foot 
into the stirrup. The boys start- 
ed off single file, with Big 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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SPARTANS 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1950 by the author bi 


Red’s Responsibility 


TRIP to town with the family was always 

a treat for Red. Today his father let him, 
his mother, his cousin Coralee, and his three-year- 
old sister Anne out of their car at the shop where 
they were going to buy a spring coat for Coralee. 
Mr. Sloan drove down the street to the hardware 
store for screening and brads. 

At first Red and Anne found the big mirrors 
and racks of clothing interesting to look at, but 
Anne soon got as tired as he did of sitting still 
and watching Coralee try on coats. So Mrs. 
Sloan said: “Take care of her, Son. Here’s a 
Keep her. amused, but stay near the 

oor where we can find you. And don’t take your 
eyes off her. She’s quick as a flea and not easy 
to kee 7 track of.” 
liked the idea of taking care of Anne. It 
was more fun than sitting on the edge of a green 
velvet chair while a soft-voiced saleswoman 
praised every garment Coralee and his mother 
considered. Besides it was an important job that 


his mother would not intrust to many people. 


He bought soda pop for them and leaned ~ 
against the building and drank his from the 
bottle. Anne sucked busily at the straws he had 


the boy at the fountain put in her bottle. When’ 


their bottles were empty he bought a big sack of 
popcorn, and they munched at it while he watched 
the trucks speed down the highway. 

“Please, Red,” Anne pleaded, “hold me up 
so I can see too.” 

The parked cars cut off her view, but he could 
not hold her on his shoulder until his mother 


" street. 


and Coralee or his father came. So he looked’ 
about for something else that would amuse her.) 

“Watch the pigeons, Anne,” he said and) i 
pointed between the cars to the road, where 
four pigeons stepped carefully on dainty pink 
feet to pick seeds out of the dust. ‘ ‘Throw them 
a grain of corn and watch them get it.” 

He was pleased with himself, for the pigeons’ 
would entertain her for hours, if necessary, and. 
he would be free to keep on watching the trucks. 9 
Each one was different, and he liked trying to 
tell the various makes by their marks and lines. 

Anne dug patiently into the sack of popcom’ 
and brought out grain after grain. Carefully she 
tossed them to the birds, and they wheeled and_ 
chuckled and cooed their thanks. 

“Hi, Red!” someone called from across the 


His friend Bob was standing in front of the 
beauty shop holding a small brown puppy in his 
arms. 

“Where'd you get that?” Red called back, 
curious about the dog. 

“Come here, and I’ll tell you,” Bob answered 
with a grin. “I’ve found a new way to make 
money!” 

Ways to make money always interested Red. 
No matter how much he had, it seemed that 
he could always spend more; too he liked to se 
the savings account he had grow slowly biggt 
and more important. He was interested too i 
the dog: He guessed it was a four-week-old 
collie, and he wanted to make sure. 


Picture by Edith K. Forsyth 
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He glanced at Anne. She was still feeding the 


pigeons, her small face flushed and earnest, her 
fingers busy with the corn. The sack was more 
than half full. He could dart across the street, 
see the dog, hear what Bob had to say, and be 
back before she missed him. So long as the corn 
lasted she would keep on throwing it to the 
birds in the street, listening to them coo and 
watching their bright heads bob over the food. 

Red went a short way down the street so that 
he would not disturb her and the pigeons. He 
slipped between two parked cars and looked 
carefully up and down the highway. No cars 
were coming, and he ran across the street to Bob. 

“Where'd you get the dog?” he repeated. 

“It belongs to a woman,” Bob explained. “She 
wanted someone to hold it while she got a sham- 

and hair set. She said she'd give me a dime. 
But I'd have done it for nothing!” 

Red patted the silky head. 

“Who wouldn’t?” he exclaimed admiringly. 

The dog was a collie, with dark markings about 
its amber eyes and the tip of its tail. Eager and 
friendly, it watched the boys and kept its beauti- 
ful ears twitching to the sounds about it. 

“Let me hold him,” Red begged. “He's a 
dandy!” 

The minutes slipped away as did every thought 
of Anne and his responsibility for her. 

Suddenly he heard Anne squeal with delight. 

He started guiltily and gave the puppy back to 
Bob. He would not have believed anything could 
make him so completely forget that he was sup- 
posed to take care of Anne. 

He looked across the street to 
the spot where he had left her. 
She was not there. She had moved 
away from the front door of the 
store and gone farther up the 
street. She was not even on the 
sidewalk. She had wandered out 


between two parked cars and was hidden from 
the traffic except for the flutter of her small blue 
skirt in the wind. 

As he looked, she held her hand out to the 
birds and wiggled her fingers at them. He could 
not hear her, but he knew that she was talking 
to them, asking them to let her touch them. She 
was going to get as close to them as she could. 
Any second she might come out from between 
the cars into the busy street, perhaps so suddenly 
that a driver coming from the opposite direction 
might not see her. Anne was in danger! And 
all because of him! 

Desperately he glanced up the street. A truck 
was taking the long curve in the highway as 
it entered the town and was bearing swiftly 
down upon them. 

“Anne!” he cried. 

She did not seem to hear him. She kept wig- 
gling her fingers and inching forward toward 
the birds and the street. Red’s throat was so 
thick with fear that he could not make a sound. 
But he could run to help her. He dashed toward 
her. The pigeons whirred up out of the street. 
The truck driver saw him and applied his brakes. 
The big tires screeched and the truck rocked. Red 
could feel the puff of wind(Please turn to page 24) 
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"M GLAD the sun is shining,” thought 
little Browny Bear, bouncing past his 


-mother and nosing here and there. 


“Please don’t be so nosy,” his mother sighed 
and said. “You're either lagging far behind or 
hurrying on ahead.” 

“I’m not nosing,” Browny said; “I’m only 
sniffing—see? And I’m not very far ahead—one 
jump—well, maybe three.” 

“Don’t talk back to me,” she growled. “I never 
like to scold, but little bears, without a word, 
should do as they are told.” : 

“I wasn’t talking back,” he said; “I only an- 


14 March 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1950 by the author 


Browny 


swered you. I was just explaining why I do 
the things I do.” 


“You're talking back right now,” she said. 


“It’s rude and impolite. You needn’t step right 
in my tracks, but don’t go out of sight. The rea- 
son I am watchful is because I love you, dear.” 
She gently kissed his soft brown fur. “I like to 
have you near.” 

Browny followed for a while, just pausing 
now and then to eat an ant or juicy root; then 
he'd catch up again. But soon he found a berry 
patch, his very favorite kind. He ate and ate, 
forgetting he was being left behind. Then he 
heard a buzz, buzz, buzz. He cocked one ear. 

“A bee! He’s flying right straight to the hole 
that’s in that big oak tree.” 

Browny waited till the bee had disappeared 
inside. The hole was close down to the ground 
but wasn’t very wide. He stuck his little nose in; 
then he squeezed his head in too. The hole was 
full of honey rich and sweet, as well he knew. 

He could reach it easily by standing on his 
toes. He ate and ate, then suddenly—PING! A 
bee stung Browny’s nose! 

“Ouch, ouch—help, help!” yelled Browny. 
“Ouch—let me out of here. A bad bee bit me 
on the nose; I hurt from ear to ear. Mother-——.” 

There was not a sound except a buzz, buzz, 
buzz. “I can’t get my head out. Ouch! It’s bigget 
than it was.” 

He braced his feet against the tree and pulled 
with all his might. Bop-plop! Down he sat so 
hard that he forgot the bite. He shook himself 


vi 
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Talks Back 


and started on. “Oh, well, I'll still have fun. 
If anything should frighten me, I'll climb a tree 


y I do 


e said. } or run. I can’t catch up with Mother now; I'll 
p right ¥ find her later on.” He looked about. “I wish I 
he rea- | knew just which way she has gone.” 

dear.” Soon he saw some huge brown rocks and 


like to |} slowly squeezed between. There he saw the big- 
gest cave that he had ever seen. “Well,” he said, 
“I wonder what animal lives in there. It’s some- 
thing awfully big, I guess; must be a giant bear. 

“I think I'll take a closer look. Dear me, it’s 
dark inside. If something moves or makes a 
sound I'll run outside and hide. Does some- 
thing really live in here—that’s what I'd like 
to know.” Step by step he entered; then he 
weakly called, “Hello.” 


pausing 
t; then 
a berry 
nd ate, 
hen he 
ne eat. 
ne hole 


peared “Hello,” a weakly voice came back. Browny 
ground | stood quite still. 
lose in; “He's far away; that cave must run ‘way 
ole was @ back into the hill.” Browny stepped in farther 
new. § and loudly yelled, “Yoo-hoo.” 
on his = “Yoo-hoo,” the other voice yelled back, and 
NG! A @ it was louder too. 
“What's your name?” called Browny. 
3rowny. “Your name?” came back to him. 
bit me “I asked you first,” called Browny, and his 
t—. voice was full of vim. 
z, buzz, “I asked you first,” the other said. “You 
s bigget @ didn’t,” Browny cried. 
“You didn’t—didn’t—didn’t” seemed to come 

| pulled § from every side. 
> sat $0 “There's more than one,” thought Browny, 
himself § “and one is quite enough. Looks like they want 


to pick a fight; perhaps it’s just a bluff.” 

He started backing out the cave. “There must 
at least be three, and likely every one of them 
is twice as big as me. This talking back is tire- 
some as well as impolite; I don’t like it much 
myself. I guess my mother’s right. It’s dark in 
here; I didn’t know that I had come so far. 
Those other bears are quiet now; I wonder 
where they are.” 

Ker-thunk! His back bumped something soft 
—his heart began to pound—something warm. 
“Gr-row!” he yelped, afraid to turn around. 

“Moth-er-—MOTH-ER!” Browny called. 

“Yes, Browny, I’m right here. I missed you 
and I came on back. I knew you’d disappear.” 

“This cave is full of giant bears,” said Browny, 
“yes-sir-ee. They called you ‘mother,’ did you 
hear? And you belong to me.” 

“That voice was just your echo,” his mother 
laughed and said. 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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I? WAS early spring, and down the grass- 
bordered road leading to Jerusalem walked 
Jesus with His disciples and followers. The feast 
of the Passover was near, and people from all 

of the country were going to Jerusalem 
to attend the celebration. In the gardens and 
about the countryside flowers were budding and 
blooming. On the hillsides and in the fields fig 
trees and palms were covered with fresh green 
leaves. 

As Jesus and His followers approached the city 
of Jericho they came upon a blind beggar sitting 
by the roadside. The blind man heard the tramp- 
ing of many feet and the shouts of the throng, 
and he asked what it all meant. 

“Jesus the prophet from Nazareth is passing 
by,” he was told. 

Immediately the blind beggar began to cry 
aloud, “Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
on me.” 

The crowd rebuked the man, telling him to be 
quiet, but he continued to cry louder than ever, 
“Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 

When Jesus heard the man’s cry He com- 
manded that the beggar be brought to Him. 
When the man came near, Jesus asked, “What 


_ will you have me do for you?” 


“Lord, that I might receive my sight!” cried 
the blind man. 

Jesus said to him, “Thy faith hath made thee 
whole, receive thy sight.” 

Instantly sight came to the beggar’s eyes, and 
he joined the group of followers, giving thanks 
and praise to God. 

There was in Jericho a rich man, a taxgath- 
erer, who wished to see Jesus. But he was a man 
of short stature, and the crowd was so dense 
that he could not see Jesus as He passed by. 
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Jesus 


Jerusalem 


By Bula Hahn 
Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


He was determined to see Him however; so he - 
ran down the road ahead of the crowd and 
climbed up into a tree. 
When Jesus and His disciples came to the tree, ' 
Jesus looked up and saw the man. “‘Zacchaeus,” | 
He called, “make haste, and come down; for! 
today I must abide at thy house.” ; 
Zacchaeus was delighted that Jesus should rec- 
ognize him and call him by name, and glad of 
the opportunity to have Jesus as his ee He. 
hurried down out of the tree 
and joyfully received the much- 
talked-of prophet into his house. 
The multitude was surprised 
that Jesus should wish to stop at 
the home of a hated taxgath- 
erer. But Jesus explained to 
those who questioned that He- 
came to teach the word of God 
to all men. When Jesus was in 
the taxgatherer’s home, Zac- 
chaeus stood before Him and 
said, “Lord, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor, and if 
I have taken anything from any 
man falsely, I return it four- 
fold.” 
“This. day is salvation come 
to this house,” said the Master. 
Jesus and His disciples then 
continued their journey toward 
Jerusalem. They followed a 
road leading up the mountain- 
side until they came to Bethany, 
which is only two miles distant 
from Jerusalem. The news that 
Jesus was in Bethany traveled 
fast. Many from Jerusalem‘ahd » 
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the adjoining countryside came to see Him. The 
crowd that was already following Him became 
even greater. 

The people wanted to see and hear the prophet 
who preached the new doctrine, He who healed 
the sick and made the blind see, and who had on 
more than one occasion raised the dead to life 
again. 

— there in Bethany that Jesus’ friends Mary 
and Martha lived. They were sisters of the man 
Lazarus that Jesus had raised from the dead. The 


| two women were happy to see their dear teacher 
7 again. When friends prepared a supper for Jesus 
} and His disciples that night, Martha was the one 


who waited on them. 


While they were still at the supper table, Mary, 


4 the other sister, came lyningitlg a sealed jar of ex- 


pensive perfumed oil. She opened the jar and 
ured some of the precious ointment on Jesus’ 


; | head. Then she dropped to her knees on the floor 


andpoured a part of it on His feet. And with 


® her long hair she dried them. 


Some of those who were at the table asked 


;)1 Mary why she = the precious ointment in 


Some of the 
people sang. 


Listen to God 
By Harriet B. Jones 


God, when I pray I talk to You. 
Then after all my prayer is through 
I stay quite still on bended knee 
And listen while You talk to me. Amen. 


this way. They did not understand that she wished 
to show by this act how great was her love for 
Jesus. 

Jesus blessed her act because it was prompted 
by a loving heart. He told those who questioned 
her that when the gospel came to be preached 
throughout the world, the loving act of this 
woman should be told in memory of her. 

Sunday dawned bright and clear. Jesus and His 
followers planned to enter in Jerusalem on this 
day. Two of Jesus’ disciples went over to the next 
village and brought back a donkey for Him to 
ride on. The multitude was so great and pressed 
so closely about Jesus that riding would give 
Him greater comfort. 

Other disciples took off their coats and mantles 
and made a cushion of them on the donkey’s 
back for Jesus to sit upon. And as He rode there 
were yet others who took off their robes and 
spread them in the path before. Him. 

As they neared Jerusalem the disciples began 
in a loud voice to rejoice and praise God for all 
the wonderful works that Jesus had performed, 
for the miracles that they had seen with their 
own eyes. The multitude gathered branches 
from the palm trees along the roadside. Some of 
the people sang and waved branches high over 
their heads, while others spread branches in the 
path before the donkey and its precious burden. 
It was a happy, cheering throng. 

“Hosanna! Blessed be the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” 

Those in Jerusalem who believed Him to be 
the long-promised King, came out and joined 
the shouting procession. Jesus was their Sav- 
iour, their King! Jesus the Christ! 

“Hosanna! Peace in heaven and glory in the 
highest!” 

It was a happy, triumphant throng that en- 
tered Jerusalem that day. And in honor of the 
occasion and of those who carried palm branches 
and followed Jesus on that journey people of 
today call the Sunday before Easter Palm 
Sunday. 
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“Snippety, snippety, snippety-snip,” 
My scissors sing all day 

When rain is pattering down outside, 
And I can’t go out to play. 


Paper dollies with clothes so fine 
I cut and trim and snip, 


And hats and bags and swimming suits, 


; And a car for a pleasure trip. 


The Song 


By Prisci y 


» 
\ 
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Scissors 


y Priscilfty Moore 
“Crinkely, crinkely, crinkely-crink,” 
The music comes again, 


side, As my scissors turn out snowflakes 
From glittering cellophane. 


Oh, I don’t mind the rain outside, 
| Nor the steady drippety-drip, 
suits, As long as my scissors cheerfully sing: 
“Snippety, snippety-snip.” 
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Dear Boys and Girls: oe 

The March winds are bringing the glad message that springtime is 
on the way. It is a joy to tell you how beautiful it is here at our new home 
on Unity Farm. Had you ever thought about how much beauty we enjoy 
just because we have two eyes? 

It is a joyous, exciting game to start naming over all of God’s beauty 
we can see just where we are at this minute. Right where I am I see the 
beauty of our comfortable office, the beauty of the kind, friendly faces of 
the editors and workers, and in a basket on my desk I see the very special 


-beauty of letters from you Boosters! I could go on and on adding to this 
‘list. 


« Just where you are, look up and start naming aloud the beautiful things 
you! see, I'd love for you to share your list with me in your next letter. 


Would you like to become a member of our happy club and join with 


us as we use our two eyes to see God’s beauty eve 


here all year long? 


I'll be happy to mail you an application blank. Address your request to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Every day let's keep 


saying together: 


of God's beauty that’s made for me.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been a 
Booster since June. I enjoy being 
one very much. It is so much fun 
and it helps me, Sometimes my sister 
and I disagree. When we start to 
disagree I try to understand her 
wishes. I have found out that she 
really won’t harm anything if I ask 
her nicely not to. The boys and girls 
who aren’t Boostérs do not know 


what they miss. So. if you aren’t a 


Booster, become one fast !—Beth. 
We are glad that you are a 
member of our happy club, 
Beth. You are a true Booster, 
because you are acting out that 
part of the club pledgé which 
says: “I will try to think only 
good thoughts at all times to- 
ward all people. I will try:'to 
let my words and actions ex- 
press these good thoughts.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 find it 
easier to get answers to prayers than 
I used to. I believe the reason for 
this is that I have more faith in God 
because I constantly affirm faith. 
When my daddy was moved in his 
work our home was sold and we 
were having difficulty in finding a 
place to live. I prayed that we 
should be led to the right place. 
My prayer was answered, because 
right away we found a place that 
was just what we wanted. 


Lused to have a habit of worrying 


abpiit “little, insignificant things. 
Ptayer has helped me overcome this 


habit and*‘has also helped me to 
take care of those things instead of 


worrying about them. The Lord’s. 


Prayer and The Prayer of Faith are 
both wonderful.—Elaine. 


Thank you, Elaine, for “te- 
minding us that we talk te.God 


in prayer so we may know Him 
better. We listen to His ideas 
so that we may understand His 
great plan for filling our life: 
with good and do our part in 
working out His plan. 


Dear Barbara Benson: The Prayer\ 


of Faith has helped me a great deal. 
The other day I saw a little girl and 
boy fighting over a little brown dog. 
I went to see what I could do to 
stop them, and I asked them why 
they couldn’t both pet. him. They 
seemed very pleased with ty sug- 
gestion and started playing happily 
together. I am glad to be a Booster. 
—Barbara (Canada). 

You are a true Booster, Bar- 
bara, for you found it easy to.be 
kind and helpful. The way: to 
be happy is to make others hap- 
py, and God is our help in 
knowing just what to do to 
make others happy. 


oe 


Dear Secretary :—Thank you very 
much for your interesting letter 
about the game “keeping the light- 
house.” One day last week I found 
it very hard to keep cheerful and 
to control my temper, but the little 
rhyme that you sent helped me. I 
have kept the light in my “light- 
house” burning brightly for only 
two whole days out of five; during 
the other days I-have been cheer: 
ful and smiling only part of the day. 
However-I- find it easier every day 
to be cheerful. I have found that! 


can do=any task-easily and happily 


if I ask God to help me and then 
remember that He is helping me a 
.1 do it. I send love to all my 
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Booster friends.—Joan (Canada). 
We send our love right back 
to you, Joan. In the game of 
keeping the lighthouse, we pre- 
tend that our body is a light- 
house and that we are the keep- 
er of the light. Our face is like 
the lamp in the lighthouse. 
When we think kind, joyful, 
loving thoughts, we send forth 
a bright light. This light is 
sometimes a smile and some- 
times it just shows in our bright 
sparkling eyes. Our light makes 
those about us happy just to 
look at us. If we become angry 
and lose our temper, our face is 
like a lamp that the keeper has 
allowed to become smoky and 
dirty; our light cannot shine 
forth. This is the little rhyme 
that Joan mentioned: 
“My lighthouse sends its gleam 
afar 


So it may be a guiding star.” 


Dear Secretary: I try to keep the 

a by helping my mother in the 
ouse. I bring in the wood, chop 

the kindling, and often help dry 
the dishes. I do not like to work 
with the vacuum cleaner, but I do 
sometimes. When we all help we 
are able to go sooner on our nice 
family picnics or we can all play 
games together—Wallace (Can- 
ada). 

You are a true Booster, Wal- 
lace, because you are making 
others happy by being kind and 
helpful at all times. When we 
work joyously and happily we 
soon find that the work is reall 
fun too! aj 


kk kk THE 
God is Pi help in every 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Baseball is 
a game that my friends and I like 
to play. I remember that “God is 
my strength, unfailing, quick.” I 
try to remember to obey the good- 
health rules. I can run around all 


the bases on a good hit without — 


losing my breath.—Jobn. 

Your letter, John, will help 
us remember that our body is a 
temple of God and that His 
loving presence within it is 
blessing and guiding us every 
moment of every day. It is easier 
to watch our thoughts, words, 
and actions when we remember: 
“My body is a temple rare, 

As is a holy place of prayer.” 


Dear Secretary: | am writing to 
tell you how happy I am since I 
joined the Good Words Booster 
Club. Everything seems to go right. 
Of course when things seem to go 
wrong I repeat The Prayer of Faith, 
and it isn’t long before the wrong 
is put to right. We have a meeting 
every night from nine to nine- 
thirty, just Mamma, my two little 
nieces, and I.—James. 

We are happy, James, to 
know that you talk to God each 
day. Prayer is talking to God. 
Prayer is also listening to God. 
We feel God's presence within 
us, and we let His thoughts fill 
our mind. We do not talk to 
God with the idea of changing 
Him, for He is always our lov- 
ing Father. But we do talk to 


God so we may know Him bet-° 
ter, so we may understand His. 


great plan for filling our life 
with good, and so we may do 
our part in working out His 


plan. We are happy to know 
about your family Booster Club. 


se 


Dear Miss Benson: How glad I 
am that I belong to the band of 
Boosters! I believe that boys and 
girls who are Good Words Boosters 
are the happiest boys and girls in 
the world. 

I have found that by asking, 
“Is it the truth?” “Is it necessary?” 
and “Is it kind?” before I speak I 
never say anything I am sorry about. 
—Naomi. 

Let us think of these three 
questions as three gates. When 
our thoughts pass happily 
through all three gates, we 
know that these thoughts, if 
spoken, will become right words 
that will make ourselves and 
others joyous and glad. Thank 
you, Naomi, for sharing your 
plan with us. 


Dear Secretary: When I remem- 
ber that I am a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club I feel happy, 
because it keeps me much nearer to 
God. I try to do my best and to help 
everybody. I always thank God for 
being my help in every need. I know 
the Prayer of Faith by heart now. 
—Ishbel (British West Indies). 


The Prayer of Faith has been 
used by thousands of boys and 
girls, and adults too. Everyone 
who uses it, Ishbel, finds it a 
mighty help in all things, just 
as you have. It is important that 
we remember always to thank 
God for His blessings, because 
this helps us to remember that 
God is our friend. 


PRAYER OF FAITH kxeex«x 


T now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
' All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
cick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Robert Turnbull (13), Box 325, sat 
Lemongrove, Calif.; Jerry Mazura 16va 
(13), Rte. 1, Cory, Ind.; Charlotte => T T 
Leise (12), Crofton, Nebr.; Bar- 
bara Ann Tinker (11), 136 Granby @ oe 
Rd., South Hadley Falls, Mass.; 

Jean Priest (11), 31 Central St., 
Box 86, South Acton, Mass.; Har- 8va ‘ ; 
riette Register (10), Rte. 5, Box 
190, Dublin, Ga.; Judy Kumfer 
(9), Rte. 1, Cadillac, Mich.; Mer- 
rie Mitchell (11), Emperor Mines, 
Vatukoula, Fiji; Jean Krutka (13), 16va 
409 Washington, Pueblo, Colo.; — ae 
James Walden (12), 22 Lock St., —y os 
Box 32, Saltpond, Gold Coast, W. 
Africa; Billy Coles (8), 1416 
Nimitz, Klamath Falls, Oreg.; 
Margaret Tarr (10), Rte. 4, Long- 80a . 
mont, Colo.; Myrna Wood (10), 
Rte. 1, Box 55, Arvilla, N. Dak.; ®& S 
Henry Lilienthal (10), 2715 S. 
Olive Ave., West Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Barbara Easter (11), 1429 E. 16va ial 
Grand, Decatur, IIl.; Charlene 1 
Pruner (11), Rte. 1, Ringling, + 
Okla; Carl Degel (12), 6241 
Cameron Blvd., New Orleans 22, 
La.; Wendy Olmsted (12), 4 Bain- 
bridge Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn. ; 
in Janet Venton (12), Rte. 1, Gouver- 
neur, N. Y.; Harriet Gohdes (12), 
Davenport, N. Dak.; Peggy Moss 
® (13), Rte. 2, Box 475, Riverside, 
Calif.; Margaret Neeley (13), 409 
S. Monroe St., Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Marlene Goldman (13), 21 Gifford 
Ave., North Dartmouth, Mass.; 
Pushpalata Joshua (9), Christian 
School of Commerce, Lucknow, 
India; Elaine Arnold (12), Snow 
Road, Ont., Canada; Cecilia Mc- 


‘ Fadyen (13), 87 Reid St., Bridge- 
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ton, Glasgow S. E., Scotland; Pru- 
dence Slitor (8), 2426 19th St. N. 
W., Washington 9, D. C.; Janet 
Hayman (9), Rte. 3, Red Wing, 
Minn.; Curtis McFarland (10), 430 
E. McMillan Ave., Newberry, 
RK, Mich.; Carol James (10), Box 485, 
Mayetta, Kans.; Faye Johnson (11), 
Rte. 2, Durango, Colo. 
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Red’s Responsibility 


(Continued from page 13) 


that it hurled against him. He 
swept Anne into his arms and 
stumbled back toward the side- 


walk. 


He wavered and fell, and 
— fell with him. He felt 
his elbow sting as it struck the 


| concrete. He heard her wail, 


“You hurt me, Red!” But they 
were on the sidewalk, and she 


was safe! He heard shouting all 


up and down the street. People 
were running. Someone was 
dragging him and Anne to their 
feet. 

It was their father. His bun- 
dies from the hardware store 
lay scattered on the walk, and 
his face very pale under its tan. 

“Son!” he exclaimed. 

It was only one word, but it 
told that his father too had been 
terribly frightened. 

Catching his breath and feel- 
ing suddenly impatient with 
Anne, now that she was safe, 
Red said, “I told her to stay 
where I left her, and she didn’t 
mind.” 

Anne looked up at him re- 
provingly. 

“T wanted to touch the pretty 
birds,” she explained. 

His father’s eyes were grave 
as they met his. His voice too 


was grave. “Didn’t your mother 
tell you to stay close by Anne, 
Son? Aren’t you the one who is 
really to blame?” 

Red felt a hot surge of shame. 
His father was right, and he 
could not blame Anne without 
blaming himself more, for he 
had disobeyed their mother; and 
somehow that seemed worse to 
him than for a little girl to dis 
obey a brother who was only a 
few years older and wiser than 
she. 

He avoided his father’s eyes 
and faltered: “I’m sorry, Dad. 
I’m sorry I can’t be trusted.” 

He felt his father’s strong 
hand close on his shoulder. It 
was not the touch of reproach 
or punishment but was one of 
relief and love. 

His father’s deep voice rum- 
bled: “Don’t feel too bad, Son, 
You had the courage to try to 
right the wrong you did. Just 
don’t let anything like this hap- 
pen again; and remember when 
you accept a responsibility you 
must carry it through.” 

Red nodded oratefully. He 
was glad that he and his father 
understood each other so well, 
and that Anne was safe in spite 
of everything. 


Browny Bear ‘Talks Back 


(Continued from page 15) 


“I didn’t know I had one.” 


Browny slowly shook Ris 


head. 
“Everybody has one, at 


in caves they do. Your voice just 


seems to hit the walls and 


bounce right back at you. She 
stepped out in the sunshine, 
little Browny right behind. 
“I'm glad you found me, Moth- 


er. Next time I'll try to mind 
I’m sorry I talked back to you; 
Iknow now how it sounds.’ 
Carefully he followed her ® 
little leaps and bounds. 

She ‘turned and gave his 
small brown face a loving lid 
or two. “I knew you'd soo 
outgrow such things, becaut 
all smart bears do.” 
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K TOWADAYS if we want 

to have our picture made 
it is'an easy matter to get a 
camera, put some film in it, 
have someone snap the shutter 
for us, and then have the pic- 
ture on the film developed and 
printed. A snapshot costs us but 
a few cents, and we can have 
dozens of prints made from the 
film, if we wish. 

If we lived back in the 
eighteenth century and wanted 
our picture made, it would not 
be so easy. We should have to 
employ an artist to draw or 
paint it, and his work would 
require many hours, perhaps 
days or weeks. And if we then 
wanted a second picture, the 
artist would have to do the 
work all over again. 

While many scientists and in- 
ventors have helped to make 
modern photography inexpen- 
sive and available to everyone, 
perhaps our greatest thanks are 
due to the two men whose por- 
traits are shown on the French 
stamp that we illustrate. They 
are Joseph Nicéphore Niepce 
and Louis Daguerre. 

Photography became possi- 
ble. when a Swedish chemist, 
Scheele, found that chemical 
compounds containing silver 
are sensitive to light. Niepce 
first worked out the process of 
making engravings by using 
metal or glass plates coated 
with silver, which he first ex- 
posed to light and then etched 
out the unexposed portions 
with acid. Basically the method 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


CW IU 0G" 


that he used is identical with 
that used today in making en- 
gravings, and we may call him 
the father of photoengraving. 

In the year 1829 Niepce be- 
came acquainted with Louis 
Daguerre, a young French 
painter, and they became part- 
ners. They worked together un- 
til Niepce’s death in 1833. 
Thereafter Daguerre continued 
to experiment with methods of 
reproducing images by sunlight. 
He discovered that a silver 
plate exposed in the dark to the 
vapor of iodine became exceed- 
ingly sensitive to light. By plac- 
ing such plates in his box cam- 
era and exposing them to light 
he was able to produce faint 
images, but they were not clear 
enough to reproduce. 

One evening in the year 1838 
Daguerre placed one of his ex- 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food, dear God, I’m 
thanking You, 

For health and strength, pro- 
tection too; 

I pray that every girl and boy 

May have these blessings to 
enjoy. 


kk 


posed plates in a cupboard con- 


' taining an assortment of chem- 


icals and left it overnight. Im- 


agine his surprise and delight - 


the next morning when he dis- 
covered that a picture had been 
developed clearly on the plate. 
He exposed another plate and 
left it the following night, with 
a similar result. One by one he 
tested the chemicals in the cup- 
board and found that the vapor 
from a dish of mercury had 
acted upon the silver plate. At 
that moment Daguerre “‘ex- 
claimed: “I have seized’ the 
light! I have arrested his flight! 
The sun himself in future shall 
draw my pictures!” 

To fix the image on the ‘ex- 
posed plate, Daguerre placed 
the plate in a bath of sodium 
thiosulfate, which . photogra- 
phers call “hypo.” This chemi- 
cal dissolves out the silver not 
affected by the light and leaves 
the exposed image intact. The 
photographs made by this proc- 
ess are called “daguerreotypes.” 
Many inventors have helped to 
bring modern photography to 
its present stage of perfection. 

Daguerre gave his discovery 
to the world in return for a 
pension from the French gov- 
ernment. In the year 1939 in 
honor of Niepce and Daguerre 
France issued the stamp that 
we illustrate. The French in- 
scription beneath the stamp 
reads: “Arago [a government 
official} announces the discov- 
ery of photography January 7, 
1839.” 
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By Nell Holbert 


Saint Patrick’s Day, Oh, what fun! 
Run to the kitchen, cook and have fun. 


Shamrock Biscuits 


1 cup flour 1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 level tablespoon butter If, teaspoon salt 
cup milk 


© Sift together the flour, salt, and baking powder. Rub in the 
butter and mix to a light dough with the milk. Form into small 
rolls of uniform size, handling as little as possible. Place three 
of these in buttered muffin tins. Bake in a quick oven about 20 
minutes (375° F.). 


Cabbage-and-Pineapple Salad 
1 cup shredded cabbage 
2 small slices pineapple 1 shredded raw carrot 


2 tablespoons salad dressing 1 teaspoon parsley 
lf, teaspoon salt 


® Mixall together well and serve. 


1 tablespoon sweet cream 


Sugar Cookies 


Y/4 cup butter 1 teaspoon baking powder 
234, cups sugar 14 cup milk 

le teaspoon salt 

114 cups flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 


®@ Cream the butter and sugar. Mix in the egg. Add sifted dry 
ingredients alternately with the milk. Roll out dough. Cut with a 


. shamrock cooky cutter, and sprinkle with green sugar. Bake on a 


greased cooky sheet at 400° F. for 8 to 12 minutes. Makes 214, 
dozen cookies. 


Jet’s Freedom 


(Continued from page 11) 


Brother in the lead, Jimmy fol- 
lowing, then Jet behind. The 
sun peeped above the distant 
hills about the time they crossed 
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Father’s boundary line and en- 
tered the scrub country. It had 
been little more than a week 
since Jet had gone over the 


same ground. But when he 
thought of all that had hap. 
pened since the morning he 
started out to hunt lost sheep, it 
seemed much longer. 

Frisky prairie dogs sat up on 
their haunches and barked at 
the riders. Dust rose in small 
gray puffs with each step the 
horses took. Big Brother held 
his horse to a slow, even gait. 
The rough uneven ground dis- 
couraged faster travel, but Jet 
knew that the Indian was think- 
ing of Jimmy's comfort and at 
the same time saving the horses’ 
strength for the many miles 
ahead of them. 

Sometime in the forenoon 
they came to the salt lick that 
had surprised Jet so much on 
his first trip into the scrub coun- 
try. They stopped for a while 
and let their horses rest, but 
the boys did not get off. In the 
distance they could see the 
clump of trees where Jet had 
found Jimmy. Jet watched the 
boy, his serious face, his half- 
closed eyes. Was he thinking 
of those days of suffering, or 
was he dreading to tell his 
father that he had failed in his 
undertaking? Jet knew that 
Jimmy’s pride was hurt because 
he had not been able to com 
plete his mission himself. 

Big Brother gave his horse 
the rein, and the boys fell in 
line, not stopping again until 
they drew up in the shade of 
the trees. From here on Jimmy 
must guide them. “Where go?” 
the Indian said. 

Jimmy laughed. what 
I wanted to know when | 
reached the grove the first 
time.” He looked at the sun 
“We can tell directions today; 
the other day it was cloudy.” He 
gazed out over the wasteland 

“When I left home Father told 
me to ride in a southwesterly d: 
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rection until I came to this 
clump of trees—the only ones 
for miles around.” 

“From here,” Jet said, “what 
we want to do is to retrace your 
steps from the trees here back 
to your home.” He turned in his 
saddle. “If you traveled south- 
west, we should go in the oppo- 
side direction, which is north- 
east.” 

As Jet talked, Big Brother 
pointed. “Ride,” he said. 

The boys did not stop their 
slow, dusty ride then until a 
little after noon by the sun. 
That had been Big Brother's 
idea. “Long morning—eat— 
short afternoon.’’ So they 
stopped there in the middle of 
the thistles, the sagebrush, and 
the cactus, and ate their bread 
and butter and boiled eggs, and 
drank from their canteens. The 
horses stood, their heads low- 
ered; rest was all the boys could 
give them. Jimmy had said be- 
fore he knew of no place to 
water the horses between the 
Stockwell homestead and _ his 
own home. 


The afternoon was unevent- 
ful. The dust was as thick, the 
prairie-dog holes as frequent, 
the thistles as numerous as on 
the earlier part of their journey. 
Jet’s shoulders sagged, Jimmy 
was restless and changed his 
position often in the saddle, 
but Big Brother sat as straight 
as when they had started out 
early that morning. 

For some time they had been 
climbing a long steady rise. 
Once over the crest of that they 
could see in the distance a long 
line of trees that looked as if it 
might border a creek. Jimmy sat 
up quickly. “About a quarter 
of a mile inside the woods yon- 
der is my father’s place.” Jet 
took off his cap and waved it 
high above his head. Big Broth- 
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Flower Place Cards 


By Bess Livings Lee 


—— can have fun making place 
cards for your next party, and each 
card can be different. All you need is a 
seed catalogue, some white cards or 
drawing paper, and crayons. 

Cut the cards or paper about 314 by 4 
inches. Draw a light horizontal line 
across the center. (See dotted line in 
figure 1.) Cut colored pictures of flow- 
ers from the seed catalogue. A single 
flower cut from a cluster usually looks 
best on a card, and all the flowers 
should be as nearly the same size as pos- 
sible (about 114 inches across for this 
size card). If you wish to use larger 
flowers, the cards should be cut larger. 

Paste the flower near the left-hand 
edge of each card, with the center of 
the flower resting on the horizontal 
line of the card. (See figure 1.) Then 
draw a stem and leaves with green 
crayon. Make a border across the bot- 
tom of the card in a different color. 

Next draw a straight line from the 
right-hand side of the flower up to the 
top of the card. (See figure 2.) Cut on 
this line and around the top of the flow- 
er, then across the center line of the 
card on the left-hand side. 

Now fold the card back on the cen- 
ter line and it will stand up. (See fig- 


ure 3.) Half of the flower will be fle the fold. With black crayon write a goevie s name on enc 


er whooped loud and long. The 
horses twitched their ears and 


-quickened their steps. 


Soon the boys came to a trail. 
They followed it, and it led 
them to the edge of the timber. 
There the trees had been cut 
down, making a road wide 
enough for a wagon to pass 
through. The road led straight 
to the Larkin dooryard. The 
boys stopped outside the pole 
fence. Two long-eared hounds 
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loped around the corner of the 
cabin. 

The door opened and a tall 
man hurried out into the yard. 
“Howdy, friends,” he called, 
coming out to meet them. He 
stopped suddenly. “What's the 
matter, Son? Where’s your 
horse?” 

Big Brother helped Jimmy to 
the ground. “Is Mother in the 
cabin?” he asked his father, 
who was hurrying toward them 


now. “I—I want you and 
Mother together when I tell 
about the horse.” He turned. pl 
“This is Jet Stockwell and his® th 
neighbor Big Brother. They’ st 
both my friends.” It 
“Glad to see you, boys.” “] 
Jet thought Jimmy should be § hi 
alone when he told his father § pa 
and mother about his accident. 
“If you'll tell us where we can lo 
reach water, sir, we'd like to 
give our horses a drink.” 
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“In the barnlot on the other 
side of the fence you'll find a 
well—the trough’s close by.” 

The boys went to the well. 
With the help of the rope and 
pulley Jet brought the bucket 
up full and dripping with clear, 
cold water. While he had filled 
the trough Big Brother took off 
the horses’ bridles, and the 
tired animals drank long and 
thirstily. 

From where the boys stood at 
the well they could see a second 
cabin behind and some distance 
from the other cabin. It had not 
been noticeable from the road. 


This home in the clearing was © 


new and strange to the boys. 
They had never seen a house 
like it. 

The sun set. Night comes 
early in the woods. From the 
cabin door Mr. Larkin called, 
“Turn your horses loose in the 
lot, boys, and come on in the 
cabin.” 

Mrs. Larkin met them at the 
door. She put one hand on Jet’s 
shoulder and held her other 
hand out to Big Brother. Her 
eyes were shining as Jet had 
seen his own mother’s shine, 
but Mrs. Larkin was an older 
woman. “You boys have been 
so good to Jimmy,” she said. 
“Let's eat supper; then we can 
all talk better.” 

Mr. Larkin pulled 
to the’ table. “Set to, boys; what 
we have is yours.” 

While Mr. Larkin’ filled the 
plates the hounds tore around 
the cabin barking hoarsely. He 
stood up. “I'll have to go out. 
It must be the rider,” he said. 
“The dogs won't get used to 
him cause he’s not of these 
parts.” 

“The ress rider?” Jet 
looked at ‘ 

Jimmy was smiling. 

(To be continued) 


Italian Walnut Toy 


By Vincent P. DiMasi 


HIS niin is one that Italian boys and girls love. To make it 

you need only two English walnuts, a four-inch wooden 
peg 3/16 inch in diameter, a piece of thread, preferably linen, 
about a foot long, and a matchstick. 


Drill a 3/16-inch hole down through the center of the sides 
of each walnut. Through these holes gouge out the nut meats 
until the shells are clean inside. A hairpin will do the work very 
nicely. 

Now force the peg through the holes in one walnut until it 
sticks out about 1/4 inch. The peg must fit tightly in this walnut 
so that the walnut will not turn on the peg. At a point on the 
peg about 114 inches from the longer end tie one end of the 
thread or string tightly. Wrap it around the peg several times 
if necessary. Take the remaining walnut and in one side only 


drill a second hole at right angles to the one already made in the 
shell. 


Now pass the peg with the string tied to it through the sec- 
ond walnut, making sure that this walnut turns freely on the peg. 
Pull the free end of the string through the hole you have just 
made. You may have to use Mother’s crochet hook to draw the 
string through the second hole. Now tie a matchstick to the loose 
end of the string. 


Your toy is now ready hes use. Hold the shell with the string 
sticking out of it in-one hand. Twirl the loose shell to wind up 
the string. Now give the string a series of short jerks. This will 


make the top shell twirl furiously back and forth. 


This Italian toy is one that you will enjoy making and all your 
friends will enjoy playing with. 
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What Tree? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


There’s a white one of me 
And also a black. 

There’s a yellow one too— 
Now don’t lose track. 


There’s a red one, you know, 
And also a gray. 

I can grow where it’s cold 
Both night and day. 


They can use me for spools 
And for pews for your 
church, 
For canoes and for paper— 
I'm the beautiful ——. 


we 
Posy Puzzle Poems 


By Florence Weaver 


I am raggy, I am shaggy; my 
clothing hangs in shreds 

In shades from brightest yellow 
to orange, rust, and reds; 

Sometimes I’m small, some- 
times I’m big, but I am not 
so dumb— 

I go to most of the football 
games, ‘cause I’m 


_ Where Are Their Homes? 


By Vivian S. Durden 


Match the words in the left- 
hand column with those on the 
right-hand one to tell where the 
animals make their homes. 


a. Hollow tree 
b. Den 


Name Me 
By Dorothea Cox Morrison 


When Jacky Frost comes 
He paints my leaves 
Orange and yellow and red. 
When folks eat pancakes 
They don’t buy sirup—— 
They use my sap instead! 
What kind of tree am I? 


Bible Children 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Do you know these children 
of the Bible? 
. He was found in the water. 
He was taken to Egypt. 
His mother took him to Eli. 
He was sold by his brothers. 
He watched his father’s 
sheep. 
She was raised from the 
dead. 
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Song of the Seasons 
By Enola Chamberlin 


When tulips bloom and robins 
sing 
You will know that it is ——. 


When a woodpecker sounds 
like a happy drummer, 
Then you'll ‘know that it is 


When vines turn red on the 
garden wall 
You will know that it is ——. 


When an icicle hangs like a 
long cold splinter. 
You will know that it is ——. 


Can You Guess These 
Fishes? 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


1. Which fish is found in a 


bird cage? 


2. Which fish is sometimes 
used in winter sport? 

3. Which fish is the poorest 
swimmer? 

4. Which fish is a precious 
metal ? 

5. Which is a weapon used 
in fighting? 

6. Which fish is part of a 
shoe? 

7. Which fish does not al- 
ways need to swim? 


we 


Can You Guess These? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


We are parts of your body; 
You can raise us on high. 

Rearrange our four letters 
To spell a planet in the sky. 


(Answers inside back cover) 


The Four-Fifteen 


(Continued from page 6) 


have a telephone we can use?” 

Lee led the way home, where 
a telephone call was made to 
the railroad offices in the city. 

“And what do you think?” 
said the conductor with a broad 
smile when he came back into 
the living room from telephon 
ing. He winked at Lee, who 
was sitting on the couch be 
tween his proud mother and 
father. superintendent of 
the railroad wants to see you!’ 

“Me?” asked Lee, his heart 
pounding like the pistons of the 
Ten-Thirty. 

' “Yes, indeed. He wants to 
see you in his office in the city. 
He says we're to stop for you 
and your father when we comt 
through the valley tomorro¥ 
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night. You'll go to sleep on the 
train and wake up in the city!” 
“Oh, boy!” Lee whispered, 
his eyes shining. 

A very exciting trip it was. 
The railroad superintendent got 
up and shook hands with Fa- 
ther and Lee when they entered 
his office. He told them how 
much he appreciated Lee’s quick 
thinking that had saved the 
train. Then he handed him a 
check, which Father was to put 
in the bank for him. 

Lee and Father then made a 
trip around the city, seeing all 
the tall buildings, the parks, 
the big stores, and the busy 
streets. 

“Your big trip is just about 
over, Lee,” Father said the next 
morning as they sat in the sta- 
tion waiting for the train. “Did 
you enjoy it as much as you 
thought you would?” 

Lee nodded happily. “Oh, 
yes!” he said. 

“What did you like most of 
all?” 

“So many wonderful things 
have happened, Father, that it 
would be hard to tell. But most 
of all,” he said, “most of all I 
like this time right now.” 
“Eh?” his father said, puz- 
zled. 

“We're going home, Father,” 
Lee murmured. “The city is 
beautiful and exciting, and 
there are many wonderful 
things to see. I’ve been very 
happy ever since we came, but 
I'm happiest to be doing just 
what we are doing now, going 
home with you to the farm and 
Mother.” 

Lee's father smiled gently. 
He lowered his arm, which had 
been resting atop the bench at 
Lee’s back, and with it encircled 
Lee's shoulders. He gave the 
boy a quick, tight hug of un- 
derstanding and comradeship. 


CCASIONALLY we te- 

ceive a letter from some 
reader telling us many inter- 
esting stories about a pet rac- 
coon. It is hard to appreciate 
these stories until one has met 
and watched the antics of these 
clever little animals. 

One evening as I drove home 
I overtook two masked night 
prowlers that I immediately 
recognized as raccoons. They 
were on the highway ahead of 
me, and by driving very slow, 
stopping occasionally, I could 
enjoy for a few minutes these 
interesting little animals. Gal- 
loping a little way ahead of 
me, then pausing with an in- 
quisitive glance, they seemed to 
wonder what or who was fol- 
lowing them. 

In those few minutes I saw 
what cunning pets they would 
make, and as they galloped into 
the shrubbery I uttered a little 
prayer for their safety and well- 
being. 

It would never be my desire 
to keep one in captivity, but 


WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


to my friend. 
Friend's name 


how wonderful to be so located 
that I could prove myself a 
friend to such clever little ani- 
mals as these and see them 
roam free and unharmed by 
man! 

On my desk are several books 
on animals, and I find the chap- 
ters on raccoons fascinating. I 
sincerely hope that your librar- 
ian can furnish you with a ref- 
erence book about them so you 
may enjoy a visit in bookland 
with these little creatures. 

Send your letters about your 
pets to Wee Wispom, Lee's 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your age, name, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 am going to tell 
about my pet parakeet called Nippy. 
This name seems to fit him exactly, 
for Nippy will nip you if you go 
near him. When Daddy comes up 
the street in the car or walks in 
the door, Nippy whistles. He has 
a habit of coming to the table and 
eating whatever Daddy is eating. 
Sometimes he is a pest, but I like 
him just the same.—Jacqueline 
Foulkes. 
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My Bracelet 
By June Laflin (6 years) 
Lake Forest, Ill. A 


I had a little bracelet; ; 
It was my very best. 
I lost it on a cattle farm 
Way out West. : 
But today I got another one 
As pretty as can be; 
I keep it in a little drawer, 
With a teeny, tiny key. 
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The Tiny Intruder 

By Yvonne M. Gray (12 years) 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 

Our garden is like many other 
gardens, with flowers and shrubs, 
vegetables and fruit trees. One of 
our apple trees leans over our side 
pathway and when in blossom looks 
very beautiful. But last summer 
—_ were happening in our gar- 
en 


Often on a still summer night 
we would hear the leaves of the 
trees rustling. One night, when 
there was no wind at all, the hang- 
ing baskets in the fernery were 
swinging. Before apples were even 
ripe, at night we would hear 
“plonk-plonk,” as they fell on the 

ath. The dogs next door seemed 

isturbed too, so we knew some- 
thing was happening. 

While sitting in the lounge one 


. evening we heard something mov- 


ing in the apple tree. We went to 
look, but we could not see anything. 
So ‘we ‘decided to look from the 
lounge window, as it is high up. 
Well, there he was, the tiny in- 
truder, a dear little bright-eyed pos- 
sum, His tail was curled around one 
branch, and he was sitting on one 
higher up, holding an apple in his 
tiny paws. He did not move or even 
blink while we watched him; but 


as soon as we took the light away 


he was gone, 
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The Country 
By Judith White (10 years) 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


The country is where I like to stay, 

Where I can run and shout and 

Where I can raise a pig and calf 

And grow some corn—an acre and 
a half. 


Trees I climb, and Jooking down, 

I see the gardens, the fields, the 
town; 

Up in the tree I think to myself, 

Here I am, a little elf. 


The world looks so big and I am so 
small! 
I like the country best of all. 


The Snowman 
By Marilyn Lenox (9 years) 
Philippi, W. Va. 


One day I made a snow man— 
What a funny sight was he! 

I said I'd leave him there till 
Our mother could come and see. 


Then sometime a little later 
The sun came out to play, | 

And when I went to see him 
He had melted all away. 


oe 
 Winter’s Beauties 
By Nancy Ann Wood (11 years) 
East Pepperell, Mass. 


Snowflakes softly falling down 
Over the city, over the town, 
Quickly covering all the ground, 
Soon but a wisp of grass can be 
found. 


Later, toward the evening bright, 
My eyes behold a pretty sight, 
When the western sky’s aglow 
Reflected on the snow below. 


Buoys 
_ By Eugene Zwick (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


"Way out over the ocean 
As far as the eye can see, 
There’s nothing there to interest 
you, 
But it means a lot to me. 


I know the things the sea has done 
And what it will always do; 
And I know the part the buoy has 

played 
And so does many a crew. 


The buoy has played such a great 
big part 
That no one can ever tell. 
It’s come to the aid of many a 
ship 
With its wonderful little bell. 


My Preview 
By Judith Behymer (13 years) 
Albany, N. 
I love my dolls so very much; 
We go to parties, teas, and such. 
We've read current wonder novels; 
Now we're bound for thrilling 
travels. 
We've been in France, to “Gy 
Paree,”” 
And flown to Munich, Germany. 
Now when it comes to what t 
wear, 

My dolls have taste and. dress with 
care. 
They're clothed in furs: and silk 

untold, 
Just — I'll wear when I grow 
old. 
But that isn’t strange, for you shill 
see 
My dolls are a preview of me, . 
of what I'll wear, of trips I'll take, 
The things that out of me I'll make. 
My dolls’ lives are imaginary— 
Mine real, quite to the contrary. 
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A Good Deed 
By Arlene Rudolph (12 years) 
Otisco, Minn. 


This story is about Hans of Hol- 
land. 

One morning Hans got out of his 
cupboard bed. He went to the kitch- 
en for breakfast. He noticed that 
during the night the canal had 
frozen over. So after breakfast he 
got out his skates and sharpened 
them. Then he put on his clothes 
and went out to the canal. There 
weren't many people on the canal. 
Hans noticed a boy who was lying 
on the ice. He went over to the boy, 
and Hans found out that the boy 
had broken his leg. Hans went 
to his parents for help immediately. 
They came back, took him home, 
and called the doctor. The doctor 
came and set the broken leg. His 
parents were so happy that their son 
had helped the other boy that they 
gave a party. Hans was the guest 
of honor. He had done his good 
deed for the day. 
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The Turtle 
By Patricia Bourne (10 years) 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 


I saw a little turtle 
Diving in the sea; 
Then he stopped divin, 
And began to look at me. 


He was a gentle turtle, 
As merry as could be. 

Suddenly he stopped looking 
And dived back into the sea. 


You and Herbert 
By Diane McWilliam (10 years) 
Paton, Iowa 


Herbert, the squirrel, without any 
fuss 


Once took a trip on a high city bus. 


greatest of ease 


you please. 


the year, 

And this, for a squirrel, is certainly 
queer. 

If you were the squirrel and Herbert 
were you, 

How many of his tricks 
learn to do? 


could you 


‘for breakfast. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn ‘unused contributions. 
Parents and Teachers: Please be 

sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


A Strange Sound 
By Elsie Maddox (10 years) 
New Bloomfield, Mo. 


It was a warm summer morning. 
Jane and John were getting ready 
Jane was going 
downstairs when she heard a 
strange sound outside the window. 
She looked outside, but she couldn’t 
see anything. So she called her 
brother John, but he couldn’t see 


gpything either. They went down- 


Stairs and out on the lawn. 

He climbed up the stairs with the { All day they didn’t hear any 
“more strange sounds. The next 
And rode on a train just as fine as | 


morning they heard the same sound, 


‘ It sounded like this: tap, tap, tap, 
He read a newspaper each day of fap. : 
/ Then they went downstairs. Af- 
tera 


while Jane came back upstajts. 
She looked out the window and 
saw a bird. It had a red head, white 
breast, and black back. Then she 
knew what had made the noise. It 
was a woodpecker. ‘ 


Blondie and the Rooster 
By Ardyce Gray (11 years 
attle, Wash. 


I have a year-old cocker spaniel 
named Blondie. One sunny after- 
noon some friends came to visit. 
Everybody was outside in the yard 
talking. My dog Blondie was out 
too. My father had let the chick- 
ens out earlier*in the day. 

Suddenly something happened. 
Blondie ran around the rooster and 
the rooster ran around Blondie. 
Then the rooster jumped over 
Blondie. Blondie cried, “Yip! 
Yip!” 

We all laughed till the tears 
came to our eyes, and we said, 
“Blondie has such a hard life.” 


Bumken 


By Joanne Sparkman (8 years) 
Fall Brook, Calif. 


Bumken was a baby rabbit with 
long ears. Now Bumken knew many 
other rabbits with long ears too; but 
his ears were the longest. Bumken 
would brag all day long and at night 
he would talk in his sleep about 
them. 

One morning Bumken went out 
to play, but no one was there to play 
with. 

“Where are they?” he cried. 

“They're on a picnic, Bumken, 
and if you hadn’t bragged so much 
you could have gone too.” 

Bumken never bragged again in 
all his life. He was good. 


The Moon 
By Verner Lauritzen (10 years) 
San Diego, Calif. © 


The moon is so beautiful 
Away up in the sky. 
So golden is the moog above, 
As it is floating by. © 


The rabbit upo the ‘great, round 
moon 
‘Is so happy and so gay. 
With his bright-red coat and walk- 
ing stick, * 
He loyes to dance and play* 
*The Chinese people say that 
‘there is a rabbit on the moon. They 
talk about it just as we talk about 
the man in the moon. | 
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ANN ROMANDA 

Designed by Iris Gowrley 
(England) 

Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
PR -£ seitncentnnrn by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Seeds of Kindness 


(Continued from page 8) 


expect,” her mother explained. 
“You see, dear, you'd have been 
Bcontent just to have found one 
playmate. But God has great 
ideas! He has given you a play- 
mate, and a pet, and the prom- 
ise of many more friends and 
playmates, since you will have 
lan opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with several children 
at Hazel’s party.” 

Alma lay still in the darkness 
after her prayers were said and 


the good things of her life, and 
she knew that she was, as her 
other had often told her, 
wrapped in God's love. It was 
comforting and inspiring 
thought, and Alma closed her 
eyes and fell asleep smiling. 


Answers to Puzzles 
What Tree? 
Birch. 
Posy Puzzle Poems 
Chrysanthemum. 


Where Are Their Homes? 

1. Hole in tree. 2. Hive. 3. Corn- 
tib. 4. Hollow tree. 5. Under- 
ground “cities.” 6. Rock pile. 7. 


Den. 
Name Me 
Maple tree. 


Bible Children 
1. Moses. 2. Jesus. 3. Samuel. 
4. Joseph. 5. David. 6. Jairus’s 
daughter, 


Song of the Seasons 


Spring, summer, fall, winter. 


an You Guess These Fishes? 
1. Perch. 2. Skate. 3. Flounder. 
4. Goldfish. 5. Swordfish. 6. Sole. 
Flying fish. 


Can You Guess These? 


Arms. Mars. 


ANNOUNCING 
DANA GATLIN’S 


As Unity’s 1950 Easter Greeting Booklet 


In response to numerous requests from Unity students 
Dana Gatlin’s illuminating booklet WHERE I AM 
KING is being reissued as Unity’s 1950 Easter greeting 


booklet. 


Through the years this booklet has proved of real 
benefit to a large number of people, and it is high on the 
list of those “most often requested.” In WHERE I AM 
KING Dana Gatlin stimulates the reader by assuring: 

“Your mind is your own. It is your own place. You 
have the absolute say-so as regards what shall enter and 
dwell there. . . . You may think you have no power over 
the conditions that fill your life, the thoughts that fill your 
mind. Nothing is falser than this belief, which in itself 
is a destructive weed. You have the power, and you may 
exercise it in accordance with your desire, purpose, in- 
tegrity, and perseverance.” 

If you have friends or loved ones in need of this 
strength-giving message, take this opportunity to order 
several copies of WHERE I AM KING for your Easter 
gift list. 


Other Easter Greeting Booklets 


Be at Peace, The Good News, The Land Is Bright, 

First Things First, The Great Helper, Preparation for 

Easter, Life Is Consciousness, To Them That Ask, 

God Is Blessing You Now, Daily Resurrections, 
The Challenge of the Dawn 


Booklets are priced at 10 cents each, or you may order 
an assortment of the twelve booklets listed here (or your 
own selection) at the nominal price of 12 for $1. Book- 
lets are sent to you for remailing, require only one and 
one-half cents postage, and with each one is included 
an attractive Easter mailing envelope. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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“Cheer-up! Cheer-up!” gay tulips and the daffodils—sign 
Robin Redbreast, and his gay greet- _ after sign until before you know it, 
ing makes you want to dance with spring will be here in all its rich 


sings 


joy, for it tells you that spring will —_ ness and beauty. 

soon be here. What if the weather Another sure sign of spring is 
is still a bit cold, the wind sharp! this copy of Wee Wisdom, for the 
Now that Robin is here, you can cover says it is March, and March 
really begin to think about spring __ is the first month of spring, you 
and watch for other signs of its know. But the March number 5% 
coming. more than a sign of spring. It is aly 


You won’t have long to wait. sample of the joys and thrills thai 
Soon the tiny crocus will blossom come every month to readers off 
out, then the sweet violet and the Wee Wisdom. And hete is | 


A SUGGESTION 


When you share something good with another your own joy in it is multiplied, so why not prove 
it by sending a Wee Wisdom subscription as a gift to some little friend! Let it begin with the 
March number, and as you watch your friend’s delight in each new copy, your own happy heat 
will make you feel that spring lasts all year long. Look for the gift order blank on page 311 | 
this number. Remember that Wee Wisdom—twelve wonderful copies—costs only $2. Send yout 
order to 


LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


